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Why  Was  This  Study  Made? 

In  his  annual  report  for  1912,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  P.  P.  Claxton,  Ph.D.,  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Delaware  gives  its  boys  and  girls  but  963  days  of 
schooling.  This  is  equal  to  5.2  years  of  school  attendance  of  a 
term  as  long  as  the  average  in  New  Castle  County.  Dr.  Clax- 
ton’s  statement  suggested  the  question,  “Can  these  facts  be  true 
for  recent  years  ?”  The  answer  could  be  found  by  studying  the 
school  reports  for  last  year,  the  term  of  1912-1913. 

If  True ,  What  Could  he  Done  About  It? 

This  condition,  if  true,  called  for  immediate  and  serious 
efforts  to  get  more  and  longer  school  attendance  for  the  children. 
If  in  eight  or  nine  years  of  actual  attendance  they  were  getting 
but  a  little  more  than  five  years  of  schooling,  there  was  need  of 
an  attempt  to  arouse  the  community  to  an  awareness  of  the  loss 
of  money  to  the  tax-payers,  of  knowledge  and  development  to  the 
children,  and  of  sociological  and  economic  backwardness  of  the 
rising  generation.  Therefore,  a  circular  was  prepared  and  sent 
to  each  teacher  in  the  state.  It  is  reproduced  here  so  that  the 
history  of  the  present  effort  to  arouse  Delaware’s  citizens  may  be 
complete  in  a  single  chapter. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Department  of  Superintendence,  Bulletin  i. 


Dover,  Delaware,  Dec.  19,  1913. 

“To  Superintendents,  School  Commissioners,  Principals  and  Teachers  of 
the  Schools  of  Delaware: 

The  summary  of  last  year’s  (1912-1913)  school  attendance  shows 
that  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  schools  attended  on  the  average  from 
70  to  80  days  each,  although  the  schools  were  open  more  than  140 
days.  In  the  town  schools,  exclusive  of  Wilmington,  the  average 
attendance  is  about  135  days  each,  although  the  schools  were  open 
more  than  180  days.  This  poor  attendance  is  the  most  damaging  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  entire  school  situation.  It  means  lessons  half  learned,  lack  of 
interest  in  the  work  and  in  the  school,  many  parts  of  branches  not 
studied  at  all,  and  a  feeling,  more  hurtful  than  all  else,  that  “being 
present  or  absent  does  not  matter”;  this  for  the  children.  For  the 
teacher  it  means  poor  and  unsatisfactory  progress  of  the  classes  and 
wholesale  discouragement  for  the  entire  school.  That  teacher  and  pupils 
may  be  interested  and  really  enjoy  the  work,  attendance  must  be  for 
the  full  term  and  regular  throughout  the  term. 

The  school  authorities  of  the  state  should  at  once  try  to  make  this 
attendance  more  regular  and  for  a  longer  period,  especially  for  the 
older  children.  Every  school  official  has  a  moral  responsibility  to  try 
to  get  this  attendance. 

Merely  noting  attendance  on  the  school  register  and  recording  it  in 
the  monthly  or  annual  school  report,  is  not  all,  nor,  indeed,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  teacher  s  duty  concerning  attendance.  Certain  proceed¬ 
ings  should  unfailingly  follow  the  child’s  absence  from  school,  on  the 
assumption  that  school  authorities  in  these  days  are  as  much  respon¬ 
sible  to  get  good  attendance  as  a  travelling  salesman  is  responsible  to 
get  business  for  his  house.  We  must  exert  ourselves,  teachers,  parents, 
superintendents,  commissioners,  to  secure  the  best  attendance  possible  in 
any  community. 

Therefore,  any  or  all  of  the  following  means  should  be  used  to 
impress  the  child  with  the  importance  of  attendance,  both  before  any 
absence  occurs  or  after  it  has  occurred: 
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1.  The  teacher  should  manifest  regret  for  the  absence,  to  the  child 
and  the  school,  and  state  the  wish  that  it  may  not  occur  again,  or  only 
when  absolutely  necessary,  as  in  case  of  illness. 

2.  The  teacher  should  tell  the  child  about  what  he  has  missed  by 
being  absent,  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  make  lessons  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  children  will  feel  they  are  losing  if  they  miss  a  lesson. 

3.  The  teacher  should  appeal  to  the  parents  to  make  every  effort 
to  send  the  child  to  school  regularly,  and  to  keep  the  child  from  thinking, 
either  that  “attendance  is  not  important  ”,  or  “what  I  do  not  learn 
today  I  shall  learn  tomorrow”. 

4.  The  teacher  should  appeal  to  the  County  Superintendent  and 
to  the  Commissioners  or  to  any  influential  citizen  to  speak  to  indiffer¬ 
ent  children  or  parents  or  both,  about  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
school  attendance. 

5.  The  teacher  should  carefully  note  her  average  and  percentage 
of  attendance,  and  if  there  is  a  decline,  learn  and  note  the  reason  if  there 
be  one.  If  the  reason  is  a  removable  one,  the  teacher  should  become 
active  and  earnest  in  removing  the  reason. 

6.  The  County  Superintendent  should  carefully  note  the  attend¬ 
ance  when  visiting  schools,  commend  the  teachers  where  it  is  good,  and 
inquire  the  reasons  where  it  is  not  good.  Then,  through  efforts  with 
pupils,  parents,  teachers,  Commissioners,  as  opportunity  may  offer, 
endeavor  to  get  the  particular  and  individual  cases  of  poor  attendance 
improved  by  direct  and  conscious  effort  in  response  to  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion. 

7.  The  County  Superintendents  should  be  ready,  also,  besides 
taking  the  lead  in  urging  attendance,  with  suggestions  of  incentives  to 
pupils  and  with  reasons  to  teachers  and  parents,  to  co-operate  with  any 
persons,  associations  or  officials  that  appeal  to  them  for  assistance. 

8.  The  Commissioners  should  both  directly  and  indirectly,  help 
to  create  the  feeling  that,  for  the  school  child,  next  to  his  duty  to  obey, 
is  his  duty  to  be  in  school,  just  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employee  to  be  at 
his  work  promptly  and  punctually  every  day. 

9.  When  each  of  these  influences,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  full  and  regular  attendance,  and  persuaded  that  the  effort 
to  get  it  at  once  is  worth  while  even  if  “this  was  tried  before”,  when 
each  and  all  of  these  thus  combine  and  co-operate  for  better  attend¬ 
ance,  we  shall  be  sure  to  spread  our  own  earnest  belief  in  its  value,  and 
secure  most  gratifying  improvement. 

Your  continuous  and  hearty  co-operation  to  reach  this  end,  in  the 
ways  here  specified  or  any  others  that  your  own  thinking  will  suggest,  is 
sincerely  and  hopefully  invited.” 
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Besides  this  circular,  the  Commissioner  gladly  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  Professor  Wesley  Webb,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  to  join  with  him  in  institutes  and  conferences  that  he 
proposed  to  hold  during  the  winter  throughout  the  state.  The  meet 
ings  were  begun  in  January  and  lasted  until  near  the  end  of  March, 
1914.  One  view  or  another  of  the  problem  of  attendance  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  public  meetings  in  70  or  more  different  places  throughout 
the  state.  Between  8,000  and  10,000  people  heard  the  addresses  and 
saw  the  charts  or  pictures  used  in  making  graphic  and  clear  just  what  a 
963  day  attendance  signifies  when  spread  over  nine  or  more  years  of 
enrollment  at  a  school.  The  attendance  for  this  year  may  have  been 
helped  by  this  campaign.  The  attendance  for  the  year  1914-1915  will 
surely  be  helped  if  teachers,  superintendents,  school  commissioners,  and 
the  class  of  good  citizens  everywhere  urge  and  insist  upon  continuous 
and  regular  school  attendance  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  term. 
To  arouse  all  right-thinking  and  right-acting  citizens  of  the  state  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  duty  of  men  and  women  in  every  community  is  the 
purpose  of  this  circular. 

What  W as  Found  When  the  Teachers'  Reports  Were  Studied? 

A  few  terms  need  explanation.  “ Enrollment”  means  having  the 
child3  s  name  on  the  school  roll.  It  is  put  there  the  first  day  the  child 
goes  to  school,  and  remains  until  the  child  leaves  school  for  that  year. 
“  Belonged  ”  means  the  time  from  the  day  the  child’s  name  is  put  on 
the  roll  until  it  is  taken  from  the  roll  by  his  or  her  leaving  school. 
“Regularity  of  attendance”  means  being  at  school  every  day,  or  all 
the  days  possible  while  belonging  to  the  school.  “Percentage  of  term 
Belonged  ”  will  therefore  show  whether  or  not  the  children  start  to  school 
when  it  begins  and  continue  until  school  closes,  or  whether  they  are 
enrolled  for  but  a  portion  of  the  term.  A  low  percentage  of  Belonged 
shows  that  there  is  a  waste  of  the  children’s  chances  to  go  to  school,  by 
being  kept  out  in  the  fall  or  by  being  taken  out  in  the  spring.  The 
“Percentage  of  Attendance”  is  based  on  the  days  “Belonged”,  and 
shows  how  regularly  or  continuously  the  children  came  to  school  after 
being  enrolled.  Thus  Regularity  of  attendance  and  Continuity  of  attend¬ 
ance  mean  the  same  thing;  that  is,  whether  or  not  the  attendance  is 
continuous,  day  after  day,  while  the  child’s  name  is  on  the  school  roll. 

So  that  differences  due  to  natural  causes  may  be  allowed  for,  the 
figures  are  presented  for  “Incorporated”  and  for  “Rural”  schools. 
“Incorporated”  schools  are  those  in  the  towns  having  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  “Rural”  schools  are  those  in  the  rural  or  farming  sec- 
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tions  or  districts  or  in  villages  that  are  not  incorporated  under  a  char¬ 
ter.  The  incorporated  schools  are  therefore  town  schools,  graded,  with 
but  one  or  few  grades  to  a  teacher.  The  Rural  schools  are  generally 
one  teacher  schools  having  from  one  to  eight  grades.  In  a  few  villages 
there  are  two  teachers  for  the  eight  grades. 

The  tables  containing  the  figures  under  the  respective  divisions  of 
the  study  are  separated  from  the  discussion  so  as  to  offer  no  distrac¬ 
tion  to  the  reader.  They  are  referred  to  by  page  and  title  so  they  can 
be  easily  and  readily  consulted  for  disclosures  not  deemed  important 
enough  to  bring  out  in  the  discussion.  In  a  careful  examination  of  these 
tables  with  the  teachers  next  winter  every  significant  fact  and  tendency  will 
be  made  clear  and  stimulating ,  if  possible. 

What  Was  the  Attendence  in  the  Schools  of  Each  Kind  by  Counties? 
PART  I.  WHITE  SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  OF  WILMINGTON. 

(Consult  Table  i,  page  22.) 

For  the  INCORPORATED  schools  the  term  length  was  177.3, 
for  the  state;  the  average  attendance  per  pupil  was  127.5  days, 
making  the  percentage  of  attendance  a  trifle  less  than  70.  Usually  90 
is  regarded  a  low  percentage  for  town  schools.  If  the  pupils  and  the 
teacher  are  to  do  work  that  satisfies  them,  and  also  the  home,  90%  is 
low  and  surely  is  not  too  high.  To  attain  90%  attendance  Delaware 
children  should  have  attended  159.5  days  of  the  177.3  days  of  the 
term.  The  difference  between  159  days  which  they  should  have 
attended  and  the  127  days  which  they  did  attend  shows  how  broken 
and  irregular  or  discontinuous  is  the  Incorporated  school  attendance. 
Nor  must  the  mere  arithmetical  difference,  32  school  days,  be  regarded 
as  expressing  the  difference.  32  school  days  is  more  than  a  month  and 
a  half  of  school!  This  is  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  term! 

It  is  a  trifle  better  than  the  figures  given  for  the  state  by  Dr.  Clax- 
ton,  but  very  little.  According  to  Dr.  Claxton’s  figures  our  children 
average  about  120.4  days  per  year.  In  these  schools  the  average,  as 
already  stated,  was  127.5  days.  To  show  the  differences  in  schools  in 
average  attendance,  and  especially  to  show  the  range  of  average  attend¬ 
ance,  Table  2,  page  22,  was  compiled. 

If  90%  attendance,  159.5  days,  be  taken  as  satisfactory,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  schools  compared  with  it,  we  will  find  a  total  of  26 
schools  in  the  three  counties  that  reach  such  an  average,  a  group  of  10 
schools  that  do  somewhat  better,  and  194  schools  that  fail  to  reach  it. 
39  schools  whose  average  attendance  falls  below  100  days! 
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In  Terms  of  “Getting  An  Education”  What  Does  Such  a  Showing  Mean ? 

(Consult  Table  II,  Page  22.) 

It  means  that  in  194  schools  in  the  state  the  attendance  is  both  so 
short  and  so  broken  or  irregular,  that  interest  is  destroyed  or  never 
aroused,  lessons  and  topics  are  not  learned  in  their  entirety  or  complete¬ 
ness,  knowledge  is  partial  and  fragmentary  and  the  parts  are  not  seen 
in  their  relations,  what  is  learned  will  soon  be  forgotten  because  it  can¬ 
not  be  properly  associated;  teacher  and  children  lose  heart  and  courage, 
the  parent  finds  it  necessary  to  use  force  and  authority  to  get  the 
child  to  school,  then  the  child  wants  to  quit  going  to  school,  and  parents 
consent  all  too  easily,  salving  a  flexible  conscience  by  the  observation, 
“my  child  seems  to  be  learning  nothing  at  school  anyhow.”  Whose 
fault  is  it  if  the  child  “seems  to  learn  nothing  at  school”?  His  who 
keeps  the  children  out  of  school,  for  any  reason,  forcing  them  to  miss 
lessons,  explanations,  assignments,  illustrations,  and  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  without  number.  Attendance  every  day,  regularly  and  continu¬ 
ously  from  the  first  day  of  school  to  the  last,  is  the  condition  needed  for 
interest,  mental  development  and  consciousness  of  power  for  the  child. 
Parents  must  regard  it  an  obligation  upon  them  to  send  children  to 
school,  to  send  them  regularly,  to  insist  that  they  get  there  regularly. 
They  feel  it  a  duty  to  feed  and  clothe  their  children,  to  care  for  their 
bodily  health  and  welfare:  any  and  every  parent  admits  these  obliga¬ 
tions.  Our  figures  show  that  many  parents  are  neglecting  their  duty 
to  their  children  with  respect  to  getting  them  an  education.  Not  until 
the  children  have  better  chances  than  are  shown  by  these  figures  will 
their  full  rights  have  been  acknowledged  and  accorded  to  them  and 
their  needs  fairly  supplied.  To  underfeed  these  children,  to  supply 
insufficient  clothing  to  them  in  winter,  would  be  no  greater  neglect  nor 
impose  greater  final  hardship  upon  them  than  they  will  suffer  because 
they  have  been  denied  their  chance  to  develop  their  minds  and  powers.. 
Not  merely  what  they  learn,  nor  in  power  to  earn  more  money,  have* 
these  children  suffered  an  incalculable  loss.  Many  of  these  children* 
pass  through  life  and  fail  to  reach  the  development  of  their  best,  their 
highest  capabilities,  and  thus  lose  the  greatest  joy  of  life,  the  joy  of 
feeling  that  they  are  accomplishing  the  work  for  which  a  beneficient 
Creator  endowed  them,  a  work  which  may  not  be  done  if  they  fail 
to  do  it.  No  parent,  surely,  would  choose  or  would  consent  to  keep 
his  child  from  school  if  he  believed  that  in  so  doing  he  was  robbing  the 
child  of  his  chance  for  future  usefulness  and  happiness.  Even  if  the 
parent  cannot  see  the  direct  relation  between  “learning”  and  happi¬ 
ness,  no  one  will  deny  that  through  the  school  the  child  finds  both  what 
he  can  and  cannot  do,  what  studies  and  work  he  likes  and  what  he  dis- 
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likes.  As  we  more  and  more  add  courses  of  study  in  different  lines  of 
work,  so  we  shall  more  and  more  see  the  school  helping  to  “awake 
ability,  his  ‘  ability  *  ”,  in  the  child,  thus  helping  him  to  find  the  best 
use  he  can  make  of  himself.  Not  to  have  his  capabilities  awaked  nor 
his  powers  of  successful  accomplishment  aroused  by  the  school  is  a 
greater  loss  to  the  child  than  all  the  facts  that  could  be  crammed  into 
him  by  years  of  stuffing!  The  child  may  “get  the  next  day”  the  lesson 
missed  to-day,  but  when  will  he  get  that  day’s  lesson?  He  cannot  go 
on  being  a  lesson  or  two  behind.  The  child  needs  to  go  every  day,  for 
on  the  very  day  that  he  is  absent  the  lesson  may  be  taught,  the  illus¬ 
tration  may  be  given,  the  topic  may  be  treated,  that  would  arouse  his 
“gift”  or  “talent”  within  him,  and  the  arousal  of  this  talent  is  the 
birth  of  the  essential  man  or  woman  that  he  will  become!  If  he  is 
absent,  he  has  missed  not  merely  a  lesson,  but  possibly  his  life’s  great¬ 
est  opportunity,  the  opportunity  early  in  life  to  catch  a  vision  of  his 
possibilities  for  life.  And  because  he  has  missed  this  view,  this  vision, 
Jie  may  lack  purpose  all  his  life,  and  will  be  condemned  at  its  close  to 
smiss  the  sentence  for  which  we  are  all  striving,  “Well  done  thou  good 
."and  faithful  servant.”  Many  a  child  at  the  last  day  will  be  able  to 
Justify  the  failure  of  its  life,  the  failure  to  use  its  talents  by  pleading, 
‘“Good  Master,  my  parents,  my  neighbors,  my  community  did  nothing 
to  help  me  to  discover  and  to  develop  my  talent,  therefore  I  could  not 
use  it.”  Whom  will  a  just  Savior  who  taught  us  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  whom  will  he  condemn,  to  whom  will  he  say,  “Cast 
ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness”?  School  attendance 
seen  as  the  performance  of  such  solemn  duties,  duties  both  secular  and 
religious,  will  spur  the  love  and  the  conscience  of  any  normal  parent. 

For  the  RURAL  schools,  Table  3,  page  23,  shows  the  results.  The 
term  length  for  the  state  was  156.3  days,  the  average  attendance  was 
89.7  days.  Comparing  this  with  a  90%  attendance,  which  is  perhaps 
too  high  for  Rural  schools,  we  see  that  each  pupil  attended  89.7  days 
although  he  should  have  attended  140.6  days.  At  this  rate  the  average 
rural  child  in  Delaware  is  present  in  school  during  the  years  6  to  13 
inclusive,  717.6  days,  the  equivalent  of  4.6  years  of  the  average  length 
(156.3  days).  This  showing  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  Dr.  Claxton’s 
statement.  Of  course,  his  figures  were  for  the  two  kinds  of  schools  for 
the  entire  state.  If  we  strike  such  a  state  average,  these  results  are 
obtained.  Average  term  length,  166.8  days;  average  attendance 
108.6  days;  total  attendance  between  6  and  13  years  of  age  (inclusive), 
equals  868.8  days  or  5.2  school  years  in  the  eight  calendar  years.  The 
Claxton  figures  were  120.4  days  Per  Year  and  the  present  state  average 
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is  but  108.6  days.  We  are  therefore  not  attaining  quite  to  Commissioner 
Claxton’s  figures.  Wherever  the  feeling  exists  that  the  work  of  the 
Delaware  schools  is  poor,  we  now  see  the  reason  for  the  condition  of 
the  schools.  With  such  poor  attendance,  the  work  could  not  be  good, 
no  matter  how  good  and  earnest  the  teachers,  how  complete  the  equip¬ 
ment,  how  varied  the  courses,  how  close  the  supervision!  Better  school 
work  than  we  now  have  can  be  secured  only  if  teachers,  parents,  super¬ 
intendents,  and  good  citizens  every  where  in  the  state  will  help  to  see 
to  it  that  we  get  a  sentiment  for  better  attendance,  a  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  of  responsibility  to  secure  and  to  maintain  such  attendance. 


Is  There  No  Correction  or  Modification  of  These  Figures? 

There  is  a  very  slight  modification.  In  many  schools  there  are 
children  who  have  been  in  two  different  schools  during  the  year.  In 
attendance  their  presence  counts  as  but  one  child.  When  the  average 
attendance  is  found,  and  the  number  of  children  becomes  our  divisor, 
their  names  occurring  in  two  schools,  are  counted  twice.  Hence  our 
divisor  is  too  large,  which  makes  our  quotient  too  small.  Just  how 
many  cases  of  such  counting  of  names  twice  there  were  last  year  can¬ 
not  be  determined.  Some  teachers  reported  the  facts  and  some  did 
not  report  them,  or  had  none  like  it.  A  blank  space  cannot  be  counted 
either  way.  Estimated,  this  duplication  might  be  as  high  as  5%  of 
the  number  of  pupils.  In  some  schools  7  out  of  3  5  pupils  have  been  in 
two  Delaware  schools  during  the  year,  equal  to  20%.  If  we  take  5% 
as  a  fair  average  of  such  duplications,  and  correct  the  figures  for  the 
state,  the  average  attendance  per  pupil  will  be  raised  from  868.8  days 
to  902.2  days,  the  equivalent  of  5.4  years  of  continuous  attendance. 
This  is  still  below  the  Claxton  average. 

For  our  Delaware  administration  of  schools,  we  need  an  item  in 
our  reports  which  is  not  there,  namely,  the  “ number  of  days  belonged  ” 
and  the  “percentage  of  term  belonged  ”,  based  on  a  careful  record  of 
when  every  child  enters  and  leaves  school.  It  may  be  possible  in  places 
to  suit  the  school  vacation  better  to  the  industrial  needs  of  the  local 
community.  For  instance,  in  maple  sugar  regions,  it  has  long  been  the 
custom  to  close  the  schools  in  the  sugaring  season  so  the  children  may 
help  with  the  work.  That  the  school  term  be  adjusted  to  local  require¬ 
ments  is  a  fair  and  very  proper  demand.  It  should  be  the  business  of 
the  authorities  through  the  statistics  of  school  enrollment  and  attend¬ 
ance  to  help  determine  such  seasons  for  open  and  closed  schools,  with  a 
view  to  getting  both  a  high  percentage  of  “Belonged ”  and  “Attended”. 
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How  Do  the  Rural  Schools  Distribute  Themselves  in  Average  Attendance? 

Table  4,  page  23,  gives  us  the  anxwer  to  this  question.  Here  also 
it  is  apparent  that  the  greater  number  of  schools  do  not  reach  the 
90%  standard.  In  New  Castle  County  4  schools  reached  it  or  went 
beyond;  in  Kent  county  I  school  reached  it;  in  Sussex  county  1  school 
went  beyond  it.  272  schools  fell  below  the  average  needed  for  good, 
solid,  enduring  work.  Here  should  be  repeated  the  statements  of  the 
loss  to  the  child,  to  the  teacher,  to  the  community  and  to  the  school 
that  gives  its  children  an  education  by  such  broken  and  irregular 
attendance.  Such  an  education  has  some  bad  features  that  more  than 
offset  its  good  features.  What  will  be  the  character  of  a  child  who  is 
permitted  to  treat  a  serious  responsibility  and  to  act  toward  it  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  opportune  or  inopportune  occurrence,  to  be  disregarded  or 
fulfilled  as  the  humor  of  the  moment  suited  ?  Will  such  a  child  assume 
his  responsibilities  and  discharge  them  promptly?  Will  he  develop 
dependableness  and  reliability?  Will  he  be  keen  to  appreciate  and  use 
opportunities,  or  will  “tomorrow”  give  another  chance?  If  “saving 
the  price  of  a  laborer”  is  made  more  important  than  the  child’s  educa¬ 
tion,  can  we  expect  the  child  to  do  anything  but  regard  money  as  the 
supreme  value  of  life? 

The  parent  should  believe  and  should  carry  the  belief  into  action, 
that  for  the  child  of  school  age  who  is  well,  his  chiefest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  business  is  to  go  to  school.  That  should  be  made  the  “business” 
of  the  child  as  it  is  the  “business”  of  the  father  to  make  the  living  or  of 
the  mother  to  run  the  house.  Make  it  the  child’s  “business”  to  start 
to  school  when  school  starts,  to  go  every  day  that  he  is  well  enough,  and 
to  stop  only  when  school  stops.  Then  the  child  will  and  can  learn  to 
care  for  the  pleasures  and  delights  of  mind  and  intellect  rather  than  to 
care  only  for  the  pleasures  of  the  body.  The  human  being  will  find 
pleasures,  and  if  not  given  the  chance  to  care  for  those  of  heart  and 
mind,  he  will  indulge  the  pleasures  of  the  body  only.  A  great  French 
statesman  pointed  this  out  as  the  final  justification  for  educating  every 
human  being,  namely,  to  free  him  from  subjection  to  the  bodily  senses, 
and  to  raise  him  to  the  height  of  enjoying  the  mental,  the  moral,  the 
spiritual  pleasures  for  which  we  are  all  endowed. 

If  Attendance  by  Ages  Were  Studied ,  What  Results  Would  Appear  for 
the  Respective  School  Ages? 

Because  time  pressed  when  this  study  was  made,  not  all  the  child¬ 
ren  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state  were  included.  It  seemed  as  if  ten 
schools  of  each  kind  should  be  enough  to  show  tendency.  Therefore 
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ten  Rural  schools  were  chosen,  and  eleven  Incorporated  schools,  since 
the  town  schools  chosen  had  eleven  rooms,  and  the  entire  system  must 
be  studied  or  our  figures  would  not  tell  the  truth. 

Table  5,  page  24,  presents  the  facts.  These  are  only  for  the  eleven 
Incorporated  schools.  The  enrollment  of  pupils  after  the  age  12  is 
so  large  because  the  state  pays  for  the  attendance  of  non-resident  pupils 
in  these  schools  after  the  sixth  grade  is  completed  in  Rural  schools. 
Under  this  provision,  750  such  pupils  are  paid  for  by  law,  hence  the  seem¬ 
ing  excess  of  pupils  after  that  age,  since  the  pupils  from  the  outside 
districts  generally  enter  the  seventh  grade,  which  is  the  normal  grade 
for  12  year  old  children.  Averaging  the  attendance  for  the  three  coun¬ 
ties  by  ages,  Table  6,  page  25,  shows  us  the  results.  The  average  term 
length  is  171  days,  the  total  attendance  per  pupil  during  ages  6-13  is 
1,036.1  days,  the  equivalent  of  just  6  years.  To  reach  90%  it  should 
have  been  1,415.88  days,  the  equivalent  of  8.28  years.  These  figures 
thus  are  also  a  trifle  better  than  Dr.  Claxton’s  figures,  but  it  is  the  town 
schools.  (Consult,  also,  Plate  I.) 

The  High  School  attendance,  as  learned  from  this  table  is  below 
the  average  required  for  solid  attainment,  usuable  knowledge  and  for 
sound  mental  development.  Things  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  by 
such  attendance.  Notice  especially  ages  14-17  in  Table  5,  page  24. 
The  term  length  is  171  days,  in  the  Senior  year,  age  17,  the  average 
attendance  is  142  days,  about  an  83%  attendance.  This  is  too  low. 
High  School  pupils  should  average  at  least  95%,  or  their  work  fails  to 
hold  interest  and  fails  to  develop  mind  and  the  power  to  use  knowledge, 
since  parts  of  too  many  topics  in  every  branch  are  missed  in  the  explana¬ 
tion  and  recitation  and  never  made  up,  since  each  day  has  its  own  les¬ 
sons  to  learn,  and  there  is  no  time  to  make  up  the  back  work  in  any 
serious  or  profitable  way.  Adding  this  attendance  to  that  of  the  years 
before  the  High  School,  we  find  that  the  pupil  who  goes  through  the 
High  School  has  attended  1,533.5  days,  or  has  been  present  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  9  school  years  of  171  days  each.  If  he  were  to  be  paid  for  the 
time  actually  made,  he  would  receive  pay  for  9  years,  or  75 %  of  the 
time,  if  he  had  reported  for  duty  at  factory  or  office  as  he  did  at  school. 
No  factory  and  no  office  would  permit  that  kind  of  service  The  attend¬ 
ance  of  1,533.5  days  as  the  total  for  the  average  pupil  who  graduates 
must  also  be  modified  by  the  recollection  that  the  number  graduating 
is  less  than  half  of  the  number  who  start  the  High  School. 
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How  Does  the  Age  Attendance  Come  Out  for  the  Rural  Schools? 

Table  7,  page  26,  shows  the  total  number  of  pupils  well  sustained 
up  to  and  including  age  14;  after  that  year  the  decline  is  very  marked 
and  very  rapid.  The  enrollment  for  ages  14,  15  and  16,  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  some  parents  permit  their  children  to  go  to  school  to  com¬ 
plete  the  eighth  grade  even  if  as  much  as  three  years  over  age.  The 
decline  in  years  of  age  16  and  17  shows  the  absence  of  High  School 
advantages. 

Table  8,  page  27,  shows  the  total  attendance  for  the  first  eight  years 
of  school,  ages  6-13,  is  784.8  days,  the  equivalent  of  4.8  years  of  161.3 
days.  After  13  years  of  age,  that  is  the  attendance  for  years  14-17 
inclusive,  is  264.3  days,  the  equivalent  of  1.6  years.  That  is,  the  average 
pupil  who  completes  his  education  in  the  Rural  School,  going  to  age 
17,  has  been  in  school  6.4  years,  completing  the  eighth  grade,  although 
attending  school  12  years,  long  enough  to  have  completed  a  first  class 
High  School  education.  But  only  about  half  of  the  children  get  even 
this  much  education.  Up  to  and  including  age  13,  the  average  num¬ 
ber  enrolled  is  42.6;  ages  14-17  it  is  but  21.2,  or  about  half  of  what  it 
was  the  earlier  years.  That  is,  more  than  half  of  the  children  are  get¬ 
ting  no  schooling  after  14  years  of  age,  many  of  them  having  never 
even  reached  the  sixth  grade.  (Consult,  also,  Plate  II.) 


What  Percentage  of  Pupils  are  Getting  a  High  School  Education? 

Table  9,  page  28,  discloses  High  School  enrollments  by  counties 
to  be  just  about  half  of  all  that  should  be  there.  Regularly  about 
333%  of  all  the  children  should  be  in  the  High  School;  Delaware  seems 
to  have  16%  of  its  pupils  there  or  a  little  less  than  half  of  what  might 
be  expected.  This  is  a  good  showing  when  we  remember  that  no  Rural 
district  has  any  High  School.  The  showing  justifies  the  purpose  of 
the  Legislature  in  securing  High  School  privileges  in  the  Incorporated 
schools  for  the  Rural  children. 


Have  We  Many  Pupils  of  High  School  Age ,  Attending  School ,  and  Not 
Getting  a  High  School  Education? 

Table  10,  page  28,  says  that  20%,  that  is,  one  out  of  each  five 
pupils  attending  the  Rural  schools  is  of  High  School  age  but  is  getting 
only  a  Grammar  school  education.  These  pupils,  because  of  their 
slack  attendance  in  the  early  grades,  had  not  completed  the  sixth  grade, 
therefore  could  not  be  admitted  to  an  Incorporated  school,  7th  grade. 
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Better  attendance  in  every  year  of  school  age  and  High  Schools  accessi¬ 
ble  to  every  Rural  district  are  loudly  and  forcefully  called  for  by  the 
contemplation  of  this  sad  waste  and  loss  of  opportunity. 

What  Money  Waste  Follows  from  This  Poor  Attendance? 

Table  ii,  page  29.  Remembering  that  fully  one-half  of  this  money 
comes  directly  from  the  state,  it  is  both  right  and  required  that  state 
officials  should  object  and  protest  against  such  waste  of  state  money. 
It  is  not  given  to  be  wasted  in  this  way,  we  may  be  sure.  It  is  even 
incumbent  upon  the  authorities,  if  they  want  to  give  the  impression 
of  good  husbandry,  to  reduce  this  waste  to  reasonable  proportions, 
such  as  10  or  12  %.  More  it  should  not  be.  In  a  neighboring  state, 
by  means  of  school  consolidation,  they  have  cut  the  waste  through 
irregular  attendance,  from  38%  to  8%.  Certainly  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  use  as  wisely  and  as  well  all  the  means  committed  to  us,  lies  no 
less  strongly  upon  the  school  administration  in  this  state. 

What  of  the  half  of  the  waste  contributed  from  local  funds?  First, 
do  the  people  really  wish  to  spend  it  that  way?  Is  it  for  such  fruitless 
expenditure  that  they  tax  themselves  and  pay  the  taxes?  If  not,  then 
they  should  see  to  it  that  the  money  procures  what  it  is  spent  for, 
namely,  information  and  development  for  their  children,  Certainly  no 
frugal  home  in  the  state  would  fail  to  correct  a  child  if  it  went  to  the 
store  and  spent  one-third  more  money  for  an  article  than  the  store  keeper 
asked  for  it:  the  child  would  immediately  be  sent  back  to  have  the 
mistake  corrected.  A  proper  duty  to  the  child  would  require  this  even 
if  the  matter  of  change  were  not  deemed  important.  Thus  parents 
should  act  about  school  attendance:  “It  is  paid  for,  my  child,  every¬ 
thing  is  ready  for  you  at  school,  you  must  go.”  Only  the  sense  of  the 
moral  obligation  resting  upon  parent  and  child  can  supply  a  motive 
of  enduring  force  and  value,  and  hence  the  appeal  is  made  on  the  moral 
ground.  Money  loss  is  serious  enough,  but  money  loss  may  be  retrieved. 
Loss  of  development,  loss  of  understanding,  habits  of  carelessness  and 
indifference  acquired  by  careless  school  attendance,  how  shall  these  be 
retrieved  ?  Dullness  of  moral  sense  toward  a  serious  duty,  how  or  when 
shall  this  be  atoned  for  if  you  bring  it  on  your  child  ?  These  are  the 
serious  questions  and  responsibilities  that  parenthood  lays  upon  the 
conscience. 

The  total  sum  wasted,  $96,313,  is  an  enormous  sum  to  waste  by  a 
people  who  complain  that  taxes  are  too  high,  that  it  is  hard  to  raise  the 
school  tax.  What  an  impulse  for  improvement  of  the  schools  would 
come  if  parents  should  resolve  that  the  children  shall  hereafter  get  the 


full  value  of  the  money  expended  for  them  in  the  schools.  Think  of 
making  our  schools  practically  $100,000  worth  better,  without  expend¬ 
ing  a  single  cent  more  than  was  spent  this  year.  Yet  this  is  easily  possi¬ 
ble  if  the  children  are  sent  to  school  as  they  should  be.  Is  this  loss  in 
money  the  most  serious  loss?  By  no  means.  Two  other  losses  are 
much  more  serious  to  the  children. 

First  is  the  loss  in  knowledge.  They  attend  school  too  little  to 
get  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts,  rules,  principles  of  any  subject 
or  topic  in  a  subject.  This  makes  what  they  do  know  and  can  remember 
of  much  less  use  and  satisfaction  to  them  than  if  they  had  all  the  facts, 
a  complete  knowledge.  Again,  from  this  kind  of  attendance  it  is  hard 
or  impossible  to  learn  to  understand  the  facts.  They  feel  toward  most 
of  their  lessons  just  as  they  would  toward  a  story  whose  beginning  or 
middle  or  end  they  had  missed.  There  is  a  teasing  sense  of  incomplete¬ 
ness  about  it  that  does  not  satisfy.  Moreover,  facts  learned  in  this 
way  are  very  hard  or  impossible  to  remember.  Things  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  readily  recalled  from  the  mind  must  be  treated  just  like 
tools  in  a  work-box.  They  must  be  put  into  their  right  place.  Of  facts, 
to  put  them  into  their  right  place,  is  to  associate  them  with  the  right 
things,  but  for  the  child  this  is  often  as  impossible  as  to  match  samples 
at  the  store.  If  the  “ match”  color  or  goods  is  not  there  you  cannot 
match  it,  so  if  the  fact  needed  for  association  is  not  in  the  mind,  there 
can  be  no  association.  Being  out  of  school  so  often  and  for  long  periods 
means  that  the  child  is  losing  facts  to  use  for  association,  and  later 
these  are  his  chances  both  to  learn  and  remember.  Having  lost  these 
chances,  progress  is  slow  or  blocked  altogether. 

Second  is  the  loss  in  development,  growth  in  power  to  understand 
and  to  appreciate  his  experiences.  Our  tables  show  that  most  children 
stop  going  to  school  after  14  years  of  age.  What  is  the  development 
secured  before  14  and  after  14?  Are  they  different?  Is  school  not 
merely  a  process  of  learning  and  reciting  things  from  books  as  long  as 
you  go  there? 

Before  14  years  of  age  the  child’s  memory  is  the  chief  activity. 
He  can  remember  easily  and  does  remember  quite  well.  Therefore, 
usually  the  only  ideas  are  remembered  ones.  He  forms  no  opinions  of 
his  own,  just  seizes  and  holds  on  to  those  he  gets  from  home,  from  school, 
from  friends  or  from  books.  Now  having  gotten  this  stock  of  ideas,  he 
holds  on  to  them,  cherishes  them  and  makes  them  his  own  as  if  he  had 
formed  them,  although  he  has  absorbed  them.  This  makes  children 
take  the  religion  and  politics  of  the  home.  They  take  them  in  this 
memory,  imitative  stage.  But  also,  they  hold  on  to  them  most  tena- 
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ciously.  In  their  fixed  opinions,  therefore,  they  become  an  immovable 
population  unless  they  reach  the  next  stage  of  development. 

After  fourteen,  the  children  begin  to  compare  and  to  reason  about 
things  in  and  out  of  their  experience.  They  try  to  find  truth  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  now  begin  to  form  their  own  opinions.  In  the  language  of 
the  books,  they  are  now  in  the  reasoning  stage  of  mental  development, 
and  not  in  the  memory  stage.  In  any  matters  in  which  they  have  knowl¬ 
edge  they  will  begin  to  form  their  own  opinions  and  to  discard  the 
absorbed  or  inherited  opinions. 

Now  when  most  children  stop  school  at  or  before  14  years  of  age, 
they  stop  before  they  have  had  much  or  any  development  of  the  rea¬ 
son,  of  the  understanding.  Therefore,  in  old  opinions  they  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  move,  and  in  new  opinions,  not  being  able  to  form 
their  own,  they  accept  some  other  persons,  and  may  be  wrong  just  as 
easily  as  right.  This  is  a  sad  preparation  for  life  for  a  being  who  is  to 
live  in  a  world  and  with  people  subject  to  reason  and  considerations  of 
right,  and  conduct  based  on  reasoning  processes.  Such  a  person  cannot 
get  out  of  life  what  he  should  because  he  cannot  play  in  it  the  part  that 
he  should  play.  In  old  opinions  he  holds  on  to  his  original  stock, 
unmodified,  giving  an  immovable  wall  of  conservatism  and  hostility 
to  change.  What  a  sad  loss  from  life,  the  loss  of  understanding  and 
entering  into  the  reasons  for  new  ideas,  the  labor  of  making  them 
effective  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  persons  in  new 
opinions,  mistaking  vehemence  or  heat  for  force  of  reason,  often  accept 
the  most  loudly  uttered  opinion  as  the  true  one,  and  thus  become  vic¬ 
tims  of  all  kinds  of  pretenders,  impostors  and  fakirs,  because  they 
“say  it  as  if  they  believed  it.” 

Looked  at  from  the  needs  of  a  republic,  from  a  self-governing  peo¬ 
ple,  the  damage  is  still  more  clearly  seen.  People  kept  ignorant  of  rea¬ 
soning,  kept  in  memory  stage  of  development  are  fit  subjects  for  abso¬ 
lute  government,  where  all  matters  of  thinking  and  reasoning  are  per¬ 
formed  by  the  “benevolent”  government.  Some  parents  go  quite  as 
far  as  this,  as  for  instance  a  parent,  who  kept  his  son  at  home  from 
school  for  “fear  that  the  boy  should  learn  more  than  was  good  for  him 
and  leave  home  about  the  time  he  was  able  to  work”.  This  is  the 
remark  of  a  Delaware  parent.  Absolute  monarchs  and  absolute  gov¬ 
ernments  keep  their  subjects  ignorant  for  the  same  reason.  To  be  fit 
subjects  for  our  American  republic,  therefore,  children  should  have  all 
the  possible  schooling  not  only  before  14  but  also  after  14  or  they  will 
not  become  the  desired  type  of  citizens.  It  is  education  after  14  that 
prepares  for  the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  individual  citizen¬ 
ship,  for  the  exercise  of  reason  in  conduct,  whether  choosing  how  to 
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vote  or  what  measures  to  endorse.  This  it  is  that  enables  one  all  his  life  to 
have  the  open  mind  toward  new  ideas,  to  realize  and  to  enjoy  for  one’s 
life-time  the  pleasure  of  meeting  new  ideas,  of  examining  them,  of  adopt¬ 
ing  or  of  rejecting  them  for  himself.  Only  thus  has  his  schooling  brought 
him  to  the  full  development  of  his  gifts,  and  prepared  him  to  discharge 
his  greatest  obligation  in  life,  namely,  to  realize  himself,  to  make  use 
of  the  talents  entrusted  to  him  or  to  hear  that  awful  verdict,  “take 
from  him  that  which  he  hath  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness.” 

What  are  the  Reasons  for  Regular  Attendance? 

1.  The  child  makes  regular  and  solid  progress  and  is  therefore 
encouraged. 

2.  The  child  is  normally  developed  for  his  age  and  keeps  with 
his  class  in  school,  thus  avoiding  all  stigma  or  reproach  at  seeming 
stupid,  etc. 

3.  He  forms  habits  of  regularity,  prompt  performance  of  duty, 
keen  perception  and  hearty  discharge  of  a  moral  obligation. 

4.  School  becomes  a  pleasure  and  a  delight  to  him,  since  he  finds 
there  the  satisfaction  for  the  needs  that  are  developing  in  his  growing 
body. 

5.  He  contributes  to  the  school  his  share  of  influence  and  variety 
just  as  he  receives  the  same  from  the  school. 

6.  Teacher  and  school  are  encouraged  and  enjoy  the  steady  for¬ 
ward  movement  of  class,  school,  and  pupils. 

7.  The  money  spent  for  the  school  is  yielding  its  proper  return,  a 
lesson  in  frugality  not  lost  on  the  children. 


What  Are  Satisfactory  Causes  for  N on-attendance? 

1.  Ill  health  of  the  child. 

2.  Contagious  disease  in  the  family. 

3.  Extremely  bad  weather. 

4.  Insufficient  clothes. 

5.  In  very  poor  families,  an  older  child  may  occasionally  be 
needed  at  home  to  take  care  of  younger  children.  In  this  case  the 
child  should  be  kept  at  home  only  by  an  arrangement  with  the  teacher, 
and  it  should  not  always  be  the  same  child  on  the  same  day  of  the  week. 

“We  need  our  children  to  work  for  us:  is  not  this  a  sufficient 
reason?”  say  some  parents.  Are  your  children  your  property,  are  they 
a  possession,  like  horses  and  cows,  or  are  they  a  trust,  an  obligation, 
committed  to  you  by  a  wise  Providence?  Your  children  may  be  the 
“talent”  which  the  Master  entrusted  to  you:  will  you  use  the  child 
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so  that  his  talent  shall  never  be  discovered  and  developed?  Children 
are  a  trust,  committed  to  parents  to  be  helped  to  their  best  and  highest 
development,  to  discover  the  best  that  is  in  them  and  to  bring  this  out 
of  them  by  training,  education,  etc.  Children  are  not  given  to  parents 
to  be  used  as  a  source  of  income  or  profit,  not  to  be  exploited  like  slaves 
or  serfs,  but  to  be  treated  like  children  whose  possibilities  the  parents 
proudly  help  to  discover  and  to  train  and  develop.  This  may  require 
hardship  and  much  sacrifice,  but  that  parent  is  certainly  an  inhuman 
brute  who  regards  his  children  as  merely  a  means  and  source  of  pleasure 
to  himself.  Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  safe,  every  time  the  problem  arises, 
“Shall  I  leave  my  child  a  sum  of  money  or  shall  I  educate  him  to  become 
what  his  gifts  enable  him  to  become  ?”  to  believe  that  you  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  and  he  will  bear  you  infinitely  more  gratitude  for  the  start  in  the 
development  of  his  possibilities  at  the  right  time,  than  he  ever  would 
or  could  for  the  money,  if  his  chances  to  become  what  he  might  have 
become  are  gone  when  he  gets  the  money.  Such  cases  are  numerous  in 
the  world,  for  children  cannot  and  many  parents  do  not  realize,  that  the 
child’s  time  to  begin  to  discover  and  to  train  his  possibilities  is  in  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  in  the  plastic  years.  It  is  not  only  musicians  who  at 
20  years  of  age  may  discover  that  for  the  development  of  their  talent 
it  is  too  late  n  life.  All  the  square  pegs  in  round  holes  are  witnesses 
to  the  fact  that  the  day  of  discovery  and  development  can  be  delayed 
until  only  the  dismal  too  late!  too  late!  sounds  as  the  despairing  dirge 
over  a  lost  possibility. 

Who  Is  Responsible  to  Secure  Attendance? 

1.  Parents,  teachers,  children. 

2.  Superintendents,  school  officials. 

3.  Every  good  citizen  in  the  community. 

4.  All  the  agencies  working  for  betterment  in  the  community: 
pulpit,  press,  rostrum. 

5.  Officers  of  the  law  requiring  compulsory  attendance. 

Is  the  Influence  of  the  Compulsory  Law  as  Marked  as  it  Should  be? 

In  the  Incorporated  schools  the  decrease  in  both  numbers  and  in 
attendance  occurs  only  after  the  15th  year.  In  the  Rural  schools,  the 
break  occurs  after  the  14th  year.  This  apparent  year  longer,  that  is, 
this  continuing  in  school  after  the  compulsory  age  has  expired,  is  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  the  fact  that  many  parents  permit  their  children  to  complete 
the  eighth  or  last  grade  of  the  Rural  schools,  which  they  do  just  about 
a  year  behind  time  or  overage.  If  this  is  a  correct  surmise,  then  prac- 
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tically  the  children  are  left  in  school  only  as  long  as  the  law  keeps  them 
there.  If  this  is  correct,  the  manifest  duty  is  upon  those  who  would 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  children  and  the  state  to  raise  the  compul¬ 
sory  age  to  15  or  16  years,  even  if  for  the  last  two  years  only  partial 
school  attendance  be  required.  With  the  coming  of  consolidated  schools 
and  good  High  School  departments,  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  such 
a  requirement  could  not  be  doubted,  and  it  should  unhesitatingly  be 
enacted.  Nor  may  this  be  called  an  autocratic  rather  than  a  demo¬ 
cratic  proceeding.  It  is  not  only  the  interest  of  these  parents  and 
these  children  that  is  at  stake,  but  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and 
in  every  such  case  the  “ greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number”  is  both 
wise,  and  at  the  same  time  sound  democracy. 


To  What  Purpose  Has  All  This  Been  Set  Forth? 

So  that  the  various  persons  responsible  for  school  attendance, 
receiving  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  may  consider,  reflect,  lay  hold  of 
duty  and  perform  it.  Besides  a  general  circulation,  copies  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  teachers  next  fall  at  the  opening  of  school,  and  a  careful  study 
will  be  made  of  it  with  the  teachers  by  the  county  superintendents  in 
Saturday  group  meetings  called  at  convenient  places,  so  that  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  resting  on  the  school  shall  be  more  fully  discharged  another 
year,  and  that  the  reason  and  value  of  keeping  careful  and  accurate 
records  may  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  every  teacher. 


PART  II.  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  necessity  for  better  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
school  children  is  even  greater  than  in  the  white  schools.  Of  course, 
the  long  distances  that  many  of  the  children  must  go  to  school,  from 
three  to  four  miles  in  some  cases,  is  a  partial  explanation  and 
excuse  for  their  poor  attendance.  It  could  not  be  as  high  an  average 
attendance  as  the  white  children  attain,  and  should  not  be  expected  to 
be.  However,  the  state  of  affairs  as  shown  by  this  study  calls  for 
improvement.  School  in  the  spring  and  fall  during  good  weather  for 
the  smaller  children  and  in  winter  for  the  larger  ones  would  secure  a 
more  profitable  attendance  for  each  kind  of  children.  During  the 
good  weather  the  smaller  children  might  go  to  school  and  the  older 
children  work.  During  the  winter  weather,  the  smaller  children  might 
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remain  at  home  and  the  older  children  who  cannot  work  might  go  to 
school.  If  all  the  older  children  could  be  thus  gotten  to  schools  during 
four  or  five  months  in  the  year,  and  classes  conducted  that  are  entirely 
for  them,  with  no  small  children  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  teacher, 
the  school  work  for  these  older  children  could  be  made  much  more 
interesting  and  profitable.  A  study  of  the  school  reports  showing  the 
attendance  by  school  months  should  make  it  possible  anywhere  to  fix 
the  school  term  for  the  children  below  and  above  twelve  years  of  age 
so  as  to  give  each  age  group  the  longest  and  the  best  schooling  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  The  present  long  drawn  out  term,  of  big  and 
little  together,  is  certainly  not  yielding  satisfactory  results. 


What  Are  the  Figures  for  the  Colored  Schools? 

Table  12,  page  29.  The  average  term  length  is  137  days,  the  aver¬ 
age  attendance  for  the  state,  exclusive  of  Wilmington,  is  57  days.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  is  42,  making  the  waste  58%,  a  total  of 
$15,191.57  of  the  entire  sum  expended,  $29,408.  Better  husbandry 
than  this  indicates  should  be  one  of  the  first  requirements  for  these 
funds,  the  larger  part  of  which  is  given  by  the  state. 


Financial  Summary: 

Table  13,  page  30,  shows  the  waste  for  the  state,  in  both  kinds  of 
schools,  to  be  $111,504,  at  the  rate  of  37%.  No  matter  what  economy 
or  thrift  these  parents  are  teaching  their  children  at  home  with  the 
household  means,  in  the  use  of  opportunities  to  profit  by  school  they 
are  encouraging  the  children  not  to  regard  them  of  any  value,  to  squander 
the  chances  as  if  they  were  worth  nothing  and  if  they  cost  nothing. 
Would  they  act  so  if  they  believed  that  now  and  again  on  a  school  day 
the  child  is  receiving  $20  gold  pieces?  How  often  would  absence  be 
permitted  if  such  coins  were  shared  out  during  school  days?  A  value 
far  greater  than  a  $20  gold  piece  may  be  a  child’s  reward  for  any  lesson; 
it  may  awake  him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  powers  so  that  he  shall  in  adult 
life  easily  make  a  good  living  and  also  attain  completeness  of  life,  the 
highest  human  goal. 
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PART  III 


TABLE  I 

ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES  IN  INCORPORATED  SCHOOLS. 


Aver. 

Aver. 

attend. 

in 

days 

Continuity 

of  Attendance. 

Counties 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Pupils 

term 

length 

in 

Per¬ 

cent. 

attend. 

Out 

of 

days 

Days 

days 

of  sch. 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

New  Castle.. 

58 

1,227 

183 

136 

73 

18 

7 

2  K 

ty2 

2 

Kent . 

76 

2,997 

3,517 

177.4 

125.8 

70 

17^ 

17 

7 

3 

6X 

5 

2 

Sussex . 

96 

171.4 

120.7 

70 

7 

3 

2 

This  group  of  children  thus  averaged  less  than  70%  attendance  that  is  of 
every  10  days  of  school,  they  were  in  7  days  and  out  3  days 


Discussion,  Page  8. 


TABLE  II. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  BY  SCHOOLS,  STATED  IN  10  DAY  PERIODS 
FOR  THE  INCORPORATED  SCHOOLS 


Various  10  day  periods 

Number  of  schools  whose  attendance  attained 
such  an  average,  enumerated  by  Counties. 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

From  60  to  70  days 

0 

1 

1 

“  70  to  80 

1 

2 

2 

“  80  to  90  “ 

3 

1 

4 

"  90  to  100  “ 

2 

12 

10 

“  100  to  110  “ 

4 

4 

9 

“  110  to  120  " 

3 

7 

17 

“  120  to  130  “ 

6 

14 

17 

"  130  to  140  “ 

5 

12 

11 

"  140  to  150  “ 

20 

12 

14 

“  150  to  160  “ 

9 

8 

9 

“  160  to  170  “ 

4 

2 

2 

"  170  to  180  “ 

1 

1 

0 

For  a  satisfactory  showing  a  school  should  have  fallen  into  the  150  to  160  group. 
Only  26  schools  reached  this  group,  10  schools  did  better,  and  194  schools  fell  below 
this  very  reasonable  expectation. 

Discussion,  Page  8. 
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TABLE  III. 


ATTENDANCE  BY  COUNTIES  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Counties 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Pupils 

Aver. 

term 

length 

in 

days 

Aver. 

attend. 

in 

days 

Per 

cent. 

of 

attend. 

Conti; 

Out 

of 

days 
of  sch. 

nuity  of  Attendance. 

So  many  days 

In 

Out 

In 

Out 

New  Castle.. 

80 

2,617 

173 

107 

63 

17 

6 

3 

6 

2 

Kent . 

79 

1,609 

157.4 

84.6 

53 

15K 

4^ 

4 

4 

3 

Sussex . 

142 

5,155 

139 

76.5 

55 

14 

4 

3'/Z 

3 

3 

This  group  of  children  therefore  averaged  less  than  60%  attendance,  just 
56.8%  to  be  accurate.  That  is,  out  of  every  10  days  of  school,  they  were  in  school 
5 y*  days  and  out  4JHi  days  approximately. 

Averaging  Table  1  and  Table  2,  we  find  for  the  total  of  17,122  children  enrolled 
in  the  two  kinds  of  schools,  the  percentage  of  attendance  is  just  63.  For  a  state 
situated  as  this  state  is,  with  its  industries  so  much  alike  all  over  the  state,  we  could 
easily  be  able  to  make  a  showing  of  80%  or  certainly  75%,  if  necessary,  changing 
the  months  for  having  schools  open  and  closed  from  the  present  times. 

Discussed,  Page  10. 


TABLE  IV. 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  BY  SCHOOLS,  STATED  IN  10  DAY  PERIODS, 
FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 


Various  10  day  periods 

Number  of  schools  whose  attendance  attained 
such  an  average,  by  Counties. 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

From  60  to  70  days 

0 

0 

1 

“  70  to  80  “ 

2 

2 

7 

“  80  to  90  *• 

4 

12 

30 

44  90  to  100  “ 

4 

18 

43 

44  100  to  110  " 

10 

22 

33 

41  110  to  120  44 

7 

15 

9 

44  1  20  to  130  44 

17 

5 

5 

44  130  to  140  44 

12 

0 

0 

44  140  to  150  44 

13 

3 

1 

44  150  to  160  44 

4 

0 

0 

44  160  to  170  44 

3 

1 

0 

44  170  to  180  44 

3 

0 

0 

For  a  satisfactory  showing  a  school  should  have  fallen  into  the  140  to  150  group. 
Only  17  schools  reached  this  group,  and  only  1  school  in  Sussex  did  as  well  as  this. 
InfNew  Castle  11  schools  did  better,  and  in  Kent  1  school  did  better.  272  schools 
fell  below  this  somewhat  high  expectation  for  rural  schools. 

Discussion,  Page  10. 
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TABLE  V. 


ATTENDANCE  BY  AGES  IN  THE  INCORPORATED  SCHOOLS. 


Average 

number  of  days  attended  for  each 

Number  of  pupils  of  each  age  in 

age  of  pupil,  by  counties. 

these  schools,  by  counties. 

Ages 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

of 

11 

10 

10 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Pupils 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

6 

128.5 

122.0 

70.0 

28 

21 

25 

7 

143.7 

138.7 

96.7 

29 

22 

36 

8 

153.4 

127.3 

109.5 

36 

28 

34 

9 

151.0 

129.0 

115.0 

38 

27 

29 

10 

164.1 

156.2 

113.5 

40 

19 

38 

11 

156.2 

122.4 

97.7 

28 

25 

20 

12 

159.0 

108.0 

118.6 

33 

29 

33 

13 

156.1 

120.0 

101.0 

51 

24 

32 

14 

147.0 

118.0 

105.0 

52 

43 

27 

15 

133.4 

108.3 

96.6 

41 

33 

39 

16 

151.2 

111.0 

99.1 

20 

33 

13 

17 

166.3 

127.0 

132.8 

21 

22 

11 

18 

131.0 

114.5 

144.0 

2 

9 

1 

19 

0.0 

67.7 

42.0 

0 

3 

1 

20 

0.0 

156.5 

0.0 

0 

1 

0 

21 

0.0 

157.0 

0.0 

0 

1 

0 

Term 

Length 

184 

170 

159 

Total,  419 

340 

339 

Ages  6-13  are  the  grades  below  the  High  School,  and  ages  14-17  the  grades  in 
in  the  High  School.  In  these  schools  the  enrollment  continues  good  until  after 
age  15  when  it  drops  to  almost  one-half  the  number  it  was  before.  Age  17  is  the 
usual  graduating  age,  therefore  those  enrolled  over  that  age  probably  are  pupils 
who  stay  to  finish  the  High  School  course,  though  as  much  as  four  years  over  age 
for  graduation. 

Discussion,  Page  12 
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TABLE  VI. 


AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  BY  AGES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  OF 
THE  GRADES  BELOW  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  IN  THE  11  INCOR¬ 
PORATED  SCHOOLS;  AVERAGED  TO  INCLUDE  ALL 
THE  COUNTIES 


Ages 

Average  attendnace 
in  days 

Number  of  pupils 
this  age 

Average  term 
length  in  days 

Schools  Below  the  High  School 

6 

106.8 

24 

171 

7 

126.4 

29 

8 

130.1 

33 

9 

132.0 

31 

10 

144.6 

32 

11 

138.7 

24 

12 

128.5 

32 

13 

129.0 

36 

In  the  High  School 


14 

123.0 

41* 

15 

112.7 

38 

16 

120.4 

15 

17 

142.0 

18 

18 

129.8 

4 

19 

54.8 

2 

20 

156.5 

1 

21 

157.0 

1 

•Increase  due  to  admission  of  non-resident  pupils. 

These  are  the  High  Schools  in  the  towns.  The  last  two  years  show  a  remark¬ 
able  loss  of  pupils.  Courses  giving  work  whose  value  the  child  and  the  parent  can 
appreciate  might  help  here. 

Discussion,  Page  13 

See  Plate  I. 
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TABLE  VII 


ATTENDANCE  BY  AGES  IN  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


Average  number  of  days  attended  for  each 
age  of  pupil,  by  counties 

Number  of  pupils  of  each  age  in 
these  schools,  by  counties. 

Ages 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

of 

10 

10 

10 

New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Pupils 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

6 

97 

60 

78.7 

44 

39 

41 

7 

106 

87.0 

87.3 

51 

50 

33 

8 

132.0 

90.0 

121.6 

57 

43 

33 

9 

122.5 

97.6 

88.0 

39 

46 

44 

10 

131.5 

104.0 

84.6 

57 

48 

32 

11 

124.0 

93.9 

87.0 

57 

40 

39 

12 

121.0 

86.5 

81.2 

47 

41 

31 

13 

111.0 

80.0 

82.0 

40 

33 

41 

14 

94.0 

57.6 

66.1 

37 

43 

33 

15 

88.0 

59.3 

67.8 

18 

20 

32 

16 

53.0 

46.3 

50.2 

11 

16 

18 

17 

130.5 

33.0 

47.7 

1 

11 

14 

18 

0.0 

50.4 

55.8 

0 

6 

9 

19 

0.0 

0.0 

38.7 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0.0 

24.0 

0.0 

0 

2 

0 

Term 

Total,  456 

438 

402 

Length 

176 

171 

137 

The  enrollment,  the  number  of  pupils  in  school,  continues  good  until  at  the  end 
of  age  14  when  there  is  a  sudden  decrease,  with  very  rapid  decrease  each  year  after 
that.  Lack  of  High  School  chances  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  this.  They  remain 
to  complete  the  8th  or  highest  grade  below  the  High  School,  though  they  seem  to 
be  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  over  age. 

Discussed,  Page  14. 

Another  year  our  school  reports,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  it  possible  to  tell  accu¬ 
rately  the  ages,  grades,  and  attendance  of  each  child  in  our  schools.  On  the  annual 
reports  before  this  year  these  facts  were  not  called  for,  hence  not  reported. 
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TABLE  VIII. 


♦ 


AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  BY  AGES  IN  THE  10  RURAL  SCHOOLS,  IN¬ 
CLUDING  ALL  THE  COUNTIES. 


Ages 

Attendance 

Number  of  Pupils 

Average  term 
length  in  days 

6 

78.6 

41 

161.3 

7 

93.4 

44 

8 

114.5 

44 

9 

103.0 

43 

10 

106.5 

46 

11 

101.6 

44 

12 

96.2 

40 

13 

91.0 

39 

14 

72.6 

38 

15 

71.7 

23 

16 

49.8 

15 

17 

70.2 

9 

18 

53.1 

7 

19 

38.7 

2 

20 

24.0  i 

2 

The  total  number  of  pupils  is  well  sustained  up  to  the  14th  year  inclusive. 
After  that  year  the  decline  is  very  marked,  both  in  attendance  and  in  the  number 
attending. 

Discussion,  Page  14. 
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TABLE  IX. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  WHO  ARE  GETTING  A  HIGH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART. 


Total  Enrollment  by  Counties. 


New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Rural  Schools . 

456 

438 

402 

Incorporated  Schools,  Ages  6-13 . 

283 

195 

247 

Ages  14-21 . 

136 

145 

92 

Percentage  In  High  School . 

15.5 

18.6 

12.4 

The  low  figures  in  the  percentage  line  for  New  Castle  County  are  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  her  High  School  pupils  attend  the  Wilmington  High 
School,  hence  seemingly  discontinue  school.  The  normal  percentage  should  be 
from  30  to  33$  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  School.  Delaware,  outside  of  Wilmington, 
gets  about  16%  into  the  High  School,  just  half  of  what  should  be  there. 

Discussed,  Page  14. 


TABLE  X. 


PUPILS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGE,  ATTENDING  SCHOOL,  WHO  ARE 
NOT  GETTING  A  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

Total  Enrollment  in  Rural  Schools  by  Ages. 


New  Castle 

Kent 

Sussex 

Ages  6-13 . 

389 

340 

294 

Ages  14-20 . 

67 

98 

108 

456 

438 

402 

Percentage,  averaged  for  three  counties,  is  20.  That  is  one  out  of  each  five 
children  was  of  High  School  age,  should  have  been  in  a  High  School,  but  was  attend¬ 
ing  the  Grammar  grades  to  get  the  instruction  there  given.  This  is  the  price  our 
children  are  paying  for  slack  and  indifferent  attendance  during  the  early  grades 
of  school. 

Discussed  Page  14. 
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TABLE  XI. 


WASTE  AND  USEFUL  EXPENDITURE  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS  ON  THE 
BASIS  OF  ATTENDANCE  SHOWN  IN  THE  FOREGOING  TABLES. 


Total 

Expend. 

Percent, 
of  attend. 

Usefully 

spent 

Wastefully 

spent 

New  Castle: 

Incorporated . 

$  48,355 

74 

$  35,802 

$  12,543 

Rural . 

39,684 

62 

24,604 

15,080 

Kent  County: 

Incorporated . 

56,692 

70 

39,684 

17,008 

Rural . 

29,874 

53 

15,833 

14,041 

Sussex  County: 

Incorporated . 

53,635 

70 

37,604 

16,031 

Rural . 

48,022 

55 

26,412 

21,610 

Totals . 

$272,232 

$179,939 

$96,313 

The  waste  is  almost  35%  of  the  entire  sum.  That  is,  of  every  dollar  spent  for 
schools  and  education  last  year,  the  children  got  the  benefit  of  $0.65  and  the  other 
$0  .35  was  wasted.  In  addition,  they  received  lessons  of  careless  use  of  this  money, 
irresponsibility,  indifference,  slowness  to  perceive  an  advantage  and  to  make  use  of 
it,  which  will  hinder  them  all  their  lives. 

Discussion,  Page  15. 


TABLE  XII. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENDITURES  IN  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


Counties 

No.  of 
schools 

Pupils 

enrolled 

Term 

length 

Aver.  no. 
of  days 
'attended 

Per¬ 
centage 
of  attend. 

Expenditure 

Total 

Useful 

Waste 

New  Castle 

27 

1,192 

137 

69  4 

51.7 

$7,147.48 

$3,695.25 

$3,452.23 

Kent . 

43 

1,969 

137 

63.0 

45.9 

11,395.46 

5,230.31 

6,165.15 

Sussex .... 

41 

1,968 

137 

67.3 

48.7 

10,865.87 

5,291.68 

5,574.19 

Totals..  . 

111 

5,129 

57 

42 

29,408.81 

14,217.24 

15,191.57 

Discussed,  Page  20. 
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TABLE  XIII. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


Total  sum 
spent 

Amount 

Usefully 

spent 

Amount 

Wastefully 

spent 

Percentage 

Wastefully 

spent 

White  Schools . 

$272,232 

$179,939 

$  96.313 

35 

Colored  Schools . . . 

29,408 

14,217 

15,191 

42 

Grand  Total . . . 

$301,640 

$194,156 

$111,504 

37 

That  is,  for  the  state  at  large,  excluding  the  city  of  Wilmington,  37  cents  of 
every  dollar  spent  for  the  education  of  children  does  the  children  no  good,  because 
they  are  not  in  school.  The  schools  are  open,  appliances  are  ready  and  the  plans 
prepared,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  teachers  ready  and  eager  to  do  their  work,  but  the 
children  are  not  in  school.  The  best  interests  of  the  children  for  the  present,  for 
the  future,  the  best  interests  of  all  the  people  in  the  state  and  in  the  country  demand 
that  these  children  be  gotten  to  school  and  given  more  education. 

Discussed,  Page  21. 
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See  Table  VI,  page  25 
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EXPLANATION:  Average  Attendance  by  Ages  in  10  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Long  "Black  Lines  Show  Average  Attendance  for  Each  Age;  Rectangle 
Shows  Number  of  Papils  of  Each  Age  Enrolled. 


161.3 


See  Table  VIII,  page  27 
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